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THE A 1 N 0 S. 

The Language , Mythology, and Geographical Nomencla¬ 
ture of Japan viewed in the Light of Aino Studies. 
By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Including an Ainu Gram¬ 
mar by John Batchelor, and a Catalogue of Books 
relating to Yezo and the Ainos. (Memoirs of the 
Literature College, Imperial University of Japan, 
No. 1, 1887. Published by the Imperial University, 
Tokyo.) 

HE Ainos have long been a puzzle to the philologist 
and ethnologist. Their place amongst the races of 
the world, living or extinct, has been, and remains, un¬ 
settled ; and their relations to the present inhabitants of 
the Japanese archipelago, though the subject of frequent 
discussion in recent years in Japan, form an unsolved 
problem. Like fragments of races still existing in various 
other lands, the Ainos refuse to fit into any ethnological 
scheme, and are waifs and strays in science much as they 
are in the world around them. The main cause of this, 
no doubt, is that so little has really been known about 
this curious race. A certain amount of knowledge has 
been repeated by one writer after another, but that invalu¬ 
able instrument of investigation, the Aino language, has 
stood outside the pale of philology. The writer of this very 
important and interesting monograph does not attempt to 
answer the questions arising out of the presence of the 
Ainos in Yezo, the Kuriles, and Southern Saghalien ; his 
object is, “ by comparing the language and mythology of 
the Ainos with the language and mythology of the early' 
Japanese, to ascertain what sort of relationship, if any, 
exists between the two races, and to shed light on the 
obscure problem of the nature of the population of the 
Japanese archipelago during late prehistoric times.” His 
equipment for this interesting task is a profound know¬ 
ledge of the Japanese language and mythology—“which, 
in the absence of a thorough practical knowledge of Aino 
itself, is the first condition of the successful investigation 
of any subject connected with the Island of Yezo ”—and 
travel and investigation, especially in regard to their 
myths, amongst the Ainos themselves. He has also 
associated with him in the work the Rev. John Batchelor, 
of the Church Missionary Society, who has published in 
the present monograph a grammar of the Aino language, 
and whose “five years’ intercourse with the Ainos in their 
own homes, and close study of the language as it falls 
from the lips of the people, enable him to speak with an 
authority belonging to no other investigator.” The result 
of this co-operation is the work before us, and perhaps 
the best method of reviewing it is to explain the method 
followed by Prof. Chamberlain in his investigation, and 
the results at which he has arrived. 

First, then, he compares the Aino language with the 
Japanese. The close and intimate resemblance between 
the two is only superficial, and vanishes as soon as they 
are carefully compared. “ The paradox of two races 
so strongly contrasted speaking related languages has no 
foundation in fact.” Then follows a list of fifteen salient 
points of difference between the Japanese and Aino 
linguistic systems. Some of these, the writer says, may 
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not be appreciated at their true value by scholars accus¬ 
tomed exclusively or chiefly' to the study of the Aryan 
family of languages, whose looser structure allows of such 
wide divergences between the various members of the 
family. “ But the Altaist, knowing the iron rule which 
forces all the Tartar tongues into the same grammatical 
mould, however widely their vocabularies may be separ¬ 
ated, will hold the opinion of fundamental want of con¬ 
nexion between Japanese and Aino, until very strong 
arguments shall have been brought forward on the other 
side,” and he proceeds to point out that on thirteen of 
the fifteen points of difference there is absolute identity 
between Japanese and Corean. As for the points of 
similarity between Japanese and Aino—such as the same 
construction of the sentence, and nearly the same pho¬ 
netic system—Prof. Chamberlain suggests the long con¬ 
tact between the two peoples; but the borrowing, if 
borrowing there be, must have been on the side of the 
Ainos. On the whole, he is inclined to accept the theory 
of Von Schrenck, in his work on Amur Land, that Aino is 
to be regarded as a language altogether isolated at the 
present day, and “ when it is remembered that the Aino 
race is isolated from all other living races by its hairiness 
and by the extraordinary flattening of the tibia and 
humerus, it is not strange to find the language isolated 
too.” Pie treats with ridicule the suggestion that the 
Aino may be an Ary'an tongue. 

Next he comes “to that of which language is the 
vehicle—to the religion, the traditions, the fairy-tales of 
the two nations. Do the Ainos account for the origin of 
all things after the manner of their Japanese neighbours ? 
Do Aino mothers and Japanese mothers lull their little 
ones to sleep with the same stories ? ” Japanese mytho¬ 
logy is almost all to be found in the Kojiki , a work of 
the early part of the eighth century of our era, a literal 
translation of which, by Prof. Chamberlain himself, was 
noticed in NATURE a few years ago. With regard to the 
Aino myths, as there are no Aino books of any sort, these 
have to be obtained orally, by a tedious process of listening 
to successive story-tellers, for the brain of the Aino soon 
tires. The writer gives the results side by side : on one side 
the Japanese account of the Creation, of their origin, of 
the origin of civilisation, of the aborigines, of heaven 
and hell, the sun and moon ; and then the Aino myths 
on similar subjects. In addition, a large number of 
stories of both peoples, relating to such subjects as Rip 
Van Winkle, the Isle of Women, a visit to the under¬ 
world, various beast-myths, stories about monsters, the 
causes of the peculiarities of natural objects, &c., are 
related—sometimes side by side for purposes of com¬ 
parison ; sometimes only the Aino version is given, the 
corresponding Japanese tale being readily accessible else¬ 
where. It will be seen from this bare outline of the con¬ 
tents of this section that a new world of folk-lore is here 
opened to the study of inquirers into this branch of 
research. The general conclusion at which Prof. Cham¬ 
berlain arrives after this comparison of the two mytho¬ 
logies is that there is even less connexion between them than 
between the two languages. The stories could scarcely 
be more divergent in general complexion. The Japanese 
stories “are myths pure and simple, airy phantoms of the 
imagination,” and have no moral tendency whatever. 
Japanese commentators on their own myths, struck with 
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the absence of morality in them, account for it by saying 
that their countrymen needed no moral teaching, because 
they were perfect already, and not depraved like the 
Chinese and foreign nations generally. The tales of the 
Aino.s, on the other hand, generally point a moral or 
account for some natural fact. Birds and beasts are the 
characters ; those of the Japanese are generally men, or 
gods who are the counterparts of men. 

The third line of investigation adopted by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain is that of place-names in Yezo and in Japan. His 
first process was to make a catalogue of the names of the 
principal places in Yezo, with their Japanese corruptions, 
and the Chinese characters used by the Japanese in 
writing them. From this he compiles a kind of key, 
composed of Aino words contained in the names of places 
in the previous list, and common Aino designations for 
features of the landscape, such as are likely to occur in 
the names of places, their meanings, and the Japanese 
pronunciation. This he applies to the place-names of 
Japan proper in order to test whether they are of Aino 
origin. By this ingenious, elaborate, and toilsome method, 
Prof. Chamberlain examines numbers of Japanese geo¬ 
graphical names in various parts of the country, with an 
amazing profusion of learning. We can do no more here 
than give the broad results, which are sufficiently clear 
and striking. He can say with certainty that names, as 
to the Aino origin of which there can scarcely be a ques¬ 
tion, may be traced right through the main island of 
Japan into the two great southern islands. They are 
fairly abundant even in the extreme southern province. 
The inference to be drawn from this is that the Ainos 
were the true predecessors of the Japanese all over the 
archipelago. “ The dawn of history shows them to us living 
far to the south and west of their present haunts; and 
ever since then, century by century, we see them retreat¬ 
ing eastwards and northwards, as steadily as the American 
Indian has retreated westwards under the pressure of the 
colonists from Europe.” 

It will be observed that Prof. Chamberlain comes to 
this conclusion, after a comparison of the languages, 
mythologies, and place-names of the Japanese and the 
Ainos ; it is likewise the conclusion at which Prof Milne 
arrived a few years ago along a different line of investiga¬ 
tion. The latter gentleman compared the kitchen-middens, 
stone implements, and other prehistoric remains found 
in numerous parts of Japan with those of undoubted 
Ain,o origin—some of the middens being even now in 
course of construction in Yezo. Prof. Milne’s papers on 
the subject will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Anthropological Society for 1881, and of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan (vol. viii. Part 1, and vol.. x. Part 2). 
Hence it may be taken as established sufficiently for all 
practical purposes that the pre-Japanese inhabitants of 
the Japanese islands were the Ainos. Beyond this con¬ 
clusion we are not taken either by Prof. Milne or by 
Prof. Chamberlain, and with it we must be content until 
scholars have carried out that series of linguistic com¬ 
parisons which is “the surest key for unlocking the 
mysteries of racial affinity and race migrations in this 
portion of Asia,” of which Prof. Chamberlain’s work is 
the beginning. 

The last word is very far indeed from being yet said about 
the Ainos. Meanwhile their numbers are growing smaller 


decade by decade, their industries are passing into Japan¬ 
ese hands ; the animals which were their principal sus¬ 
tenance are rapidly becoming extinct; the survivors of this 
people almost all speak Japanese as well as their own 
tongue, and are losing their special characteristics. Hence 
they “ must without delay be subjected to all the necessary 
scientific tests : their language must be analysed, their 
folk-lore registered ; for soon there will be nothing left.” 
Prof. Chamberlain does not share the regrets of those 
who mourn over the Japonisation and approaching extinc¬ 
tion of the Ainos. They have had abundant opportunities 
of improvement, but they have not profited by them. The 
son of the greatest living Aino chief is glad to brush the 
boots of an American family in Sapporo. This is how 
their latest investigator concludes his interesting and 
instructive monograph :—“ The Aino race is now no more 
than a ‘ curio ’ to the philologist and to the ethnologist. 
It has no future, because it has no root in the past. The 
impression left on the mind after a sojourn among the 
Ainos is that of a profound melancholy. The existence 
of this race has been as aimless, as fruitless, as is the per¬ 
petual dashing of the breakers on the shore of Horobetsu. 
It leaves behind it nothing save a few names.” The 
whither of the race is unhappily only too certain ; its 
whence still remains a question to perplex the ethnologist, 
and, if present indications are to be trusted, it will con¬ 
tinue an unsolved problem for many years to come. 
Prof. Chamberlain’s monograph carries us just one step 
back in the life-history of the race ; behind that, all is still 
darkness and doubt. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
“ CHALLENGER ” EXPEDITION. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger'” during the Years 1873-76 under the Com¬ 
mand of Capt. G. S. Nares, R.N., E.R.S., and of the 
late Capt. F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared under the 
Superintendence of the late Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
F.R.S., &c., and now of John Murray, one of the 
Naturalists of the Expedition. Zoology—Vol. XVII. 
(Published by Order of Her Majesty’s Government, 
1886.) 

OLUME XVII. of the Zoological Reports of the 
voyage of the Challenger contains three memoirs. 
The first is the second and concluding Part of the Report 
on the Isopoda collected during the Expedition, by Mr. 
Frank Evers Beddard, of which the first Part was pub¬ 
lished in 1884, and dealt exclusively with the family of 
the Serolidae. The collection of Isopoda made during 
the voyage was very rich in new species and genera, 
more particularly in the deep-water forms, of which no 
less than thirty-eight are described as new. Among the 
shallow-water species the greater number of novelties were 
dredged off Kerguelen and the adjacent islands, adding no 
less than fifteen new species to the previously short list 
known. In other parts of the world, with the exception 
of Australia, dredging in shallow water did not yield any 
considerable number of species of the group. Many ot 
the species described as new were previously briefly dia¬ 
gnosed by the author, in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London. Passing from the description of the 
species of this exceedingly interesting group of Crustacea 
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